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The relation of economic interests to cultural patriotism was often subtle and intangible, but occasionally it was clear and measurable. In 1816 Congress enacted a duty on imported foreign books, much to the satisfaction of American paper manufacturers, printers, and bookmakers who now felt themselves able to produce books in quantities for the American public. Thomas Jefferson, John Pickering, and other scholars, on the other hand, memorialized Congress to revoke this duty so that foreign books would enter the country freely and enrich the nation's intellectual life. Paper and book manufacturers replied that if the duties were withdrawn, British bookmakers would overwhelm the American market. "Our Government/* declared the sympathetic chairman of the finance committee of the Senate,
... is peculiar to ourselves and our books of instruction should be adapted to the nature of the Government and the genius of the people. In the best of foreign books we are liable to meet with criticism and comparisons not very flattering to the American people. In American editions of these the offensive and illiberal parts are expunged or explained, and the work is adapted to the exigencies and tastes of the American reader. But withdraw the protection, our channels of instruction will be foreign; our youth will imbibe sentiments, form attachments and acquire habits of thinking adverse to our prosperity, unfriendly to our Government, and dangerous to our liberties.8
The duty on foreign books was not repealed in spite of the influence of the American Philosophical Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Harvard, Yale, and ex-President Jefferson himself. These years also marked the beginnings of agitation on the part of American writers for an international copyright. Without this American publishers could "pirate" or reissue the books of foreign authors, to whom no royalties had to be paid, at far less cost than it was possible to print the writings of Americans to whom some return was due.
The impact of economic nationalism on economic theory was more patent than its influence on belles-lettres. Not until the middle 1820s did the South, which had shared the national enthusiasm, including that for domestic manufactures, reject the theoretical justification for protective tariffs and insist on the validity of the laissez-faire doctrines of the classical British and French schools. This about-face, which was
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